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Samuel Sharpe. 


EW are the earnest workers on behalf of Unitarian Christianity 

who would have willingly missed, on their visits to London, the 
gratification of spending an hour in helpful converse at Highbury 
Place, ‘The attraction of that roomy house and pleasant garden, with 
its cheerful and simple hospitality, was the presence of one whose 
thoughts and studies, however wide their range, were animated 
throughout by a continual zeal for truth and goodness. To the 
scholars power of research, and the rich man’s generosity, Samuel 
Sharpe added the charm of a character absolutely transparent in its 
plainness and purity, and force of a conviction deep and quiet in its 
roots, but capable of kindling and communicating an enthusiasm 
which was constantly strengthened in its influence upon others, by his 
directness of purpose and the pithiness of his straightforward speech. 
The missionary movement, which by persistent word and liberal hand 
Mr. Sharpe had fostered so long and so well, has lost, by his removal, 
at once its most erudite supporter, its most munificent contributor, 
and the Nestor of its counsels. 

With Mr. Sharpe we may almost say that a special type of our 
learned laymen comes to an end. The succession of our cultured. 
laity has not failed; but the special vocation of the Biblical scholar 
has not succeeded in attracting the interest of the present generation 
of our people. We look around in vain for existing representatives 
of what was once a common class among us; men of liberal training 
or self taught, who studied their Greek Testaments in the leisure won 
from business pursuits or professional engagements ; men of whom 
Edgar Taylor and John Wilson are examples known to all. The 
interleaved Bible which his father or grandfather crowded with anno- 
tations, the result often of original and independent critical thought, 
may be shown to you, not without a proud satisfaction, by the Unitarian 
layman of to-day ; but he himself turns by preference to some depart- 
ment of physical science for his recreation. He likes new views on 
subjects connected with Scripture, but he has not made Scripture 
a personal study, in the first-hand way, and with the eager spirit which 
he honours in his ancestors. He rejoices in the appearance of the 
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Revised Version; but can he test it for himself, except in passages 
with the right interpretation of which he has been familiarised through 
the pulpit, the magazine, or the controversial tract? We are far from 
saying that our laity have lost interest in Scriptural questions; but 
they have largely, through disuse, abandoned the function which 
properly belongs to them of exercising a direct influence upon the 
Biblical studies of our time. And hence, in fact, it is, we believe, 
that those studies have more and more assumed an abstruse and 
technical character. Being now almost entirely in the hands of pro- 

- fessional experts, the layman feels that they are removed beyond his 
circumference ; and he suffers his Bible-work to be done for him. 
Every fairly educated layman ought, we think, to be familiar not only 
with his English but with his Greek Testament, as in the days of 
yore. Science is good, but Scriptural knowledge is better; and 
without study Scriptural knowledge is impossible. 

Mr. Sharpe’s liberality has more parallels among us than his 
learning. Yet there is one feature of Mr. Sharpe’s openhandedness 
which we do well to commemorate with especial emphasis. This was 
the utter unselfishness of his use of the means at his disposal. We 
honour the man who lives handsomely and gives handsomely. But 
still more do we reverence him who, conscious of few wants and 
indulging himself in no luxuries, retires betimes from the manufacture 
of wealth, and draws upon his ample fortune for the good of others. 
This is precisely the kind of example which is needed in this self- 
seeking and self-pampering age. The unadorned and yet beautiful 
simplicity of Mr. Sharpe’s daily life may furnish a salutary lesson to 
young and old. It was the secret at once of his superiority to many 
of life’s unnecessary cares, and of the happy freshness of that wise and 
calm old age, vexed by no regrets. 

When we speak of Mr. Sharpe’s wisdom, we are reminded of the 
quiet, gentle perseverance with which he ever urged the counsel his 
long experience had exhibited him to give. In addition to those 
well known labours of his pen which brought him the public fame of 
scholarship, he was an ever ready contributor to the periodical litera- 
ture of his denomination. When the first English Unitarian newspaper, 
the Juguirer, was started in 1842, he wrote for it regularly ; and the 
Christian Life, which has done good service by collecting a series of 
the most memorable sentences from his recent articles, acknowledges 
with gratitude the value of his assiduous literary aid. Looking over 
the selection just alluded to, we are struck with their prevailing tone 
of deep religiousness. ‘This large-hearted Christian, while pleading . 
earnestly the cause of an unpopular theology, was as far removed from 
being a mere polemic as it is possible to conceive. He firmly believed 
Unitarian Christianity to be the mind of Christ and the message of 
God, and he rejoiced in it, because to him it was the highest expres- 
sion of religion pure and undefied. The effort of all his later writing 
was to build us up in an enlightened and manly reverence for the 
Bible, a practical following of Christ, a genuine spiritual worship of 
the Father. Some thought his never concealed dislike of what he con- 
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sidered approaching to ritualism, a little old-fashioned ; but it was the 
energy of his advocacy of truths that are never out of date, which 
dictated his repugnance to the forms and tendencies of which he so 
strongly disapproved. He liked the plain old meeting-houses of our 
forefathers, with their worship in spirit and in truth; he could not 
away with the imitation of the externals associated with more fashion- 
able creeds. More instruction in vital matters, more Bible knowledge, 
more confidence in the reality of prayer, more religious warmth and 
effectiveness, more of what in Puritan phraseology is named vital 
godliness, these he considered were our imperative needs, and not an 
accession of show, in lieu of what is salutary and substantial. 

Such a life and such a character as that of Samuel Sharpe suffi- 
ciently tells its own instructive tale, presenting a picture which neither 
requires the heightening touches of eulogy, nor admits the embellish- 
ments which fancy weaves around the portraits of conspicuous heroism 
or illustrious genius. Yet our departed friend was a hero in his way, 
a Christian hero of the sterling sort. And if we may speak of genius, 
in the attempt to give an adequate impression of the persuasive 
power of great ideas, when a clear soul is wholly possessed by a feeling 
of their supreme significance and their abiding strength, we shall not 
err in saying that Samuel Sharpe had a real genius for apprehending 
wherein lies the true motive and the solid worth of the Unitarian 
Christianity which he adorned and loved. 


Dean Staniey on the Testminster Confession. 


N the August issue of A/acmillan’s Magazine there is published a 
remarkable article on the Westminster Confession of Faith, by 
the late lamented Dean Stanley. 

We do not criticise in detail this last effort of a hand which has 
so often guided a graceful and persuasive pen, in plea after plea for 
mutual understanding and mutual charity. To say sooth it would be, 
under other conditions, a tempting task to endeavour to show that 
the good Dean has rather read into, than extracted from, this vener- 
able formulary, the greater part of the manifold excellencies which, 
having had no actual experience of its pressure, he generously attri- 
butes to it. But criticism of this kind is disarmed before-hand by 
the Dean’s candid enunciation of the remarkable discovery that, in 
any system of theology, the whole is less than the particular parts. 
To subscribe to each specific article would be, he admits, an intoler- 
able burden ; whereas “the whole doctrine” may be found compara- 
tively easy of digestion. This, to our minds, is a mystery in religion 
exceeding in its transcendence of the ordinary laws of human thought, 
any other with which we are acquainted. We feel that it would be 
superfluous to deal with the subordinate positions of one who rests 
his main argument on what, to us, is so extraordinary a paradox. 

The interest which the article will have for the general reader lies in 
its designed bearing upon the much agitated case of Professor 
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Robertson Smith. Dean Stanley holds that the deposition of the 
Aberdeen heretic is not only unjust, but illegal; and he appeals to 
the silence of the Confession as regards all matters of Biblical criticism, 
in support of this view. The Court of Session if appealed to, would 
reverse, he thinks, the decision of the General Assembly. 

Here Dean Stanley has quite forgotten the mighty difference be- 
tween the State-Church Establishment, and the Free Kirk of Scotland. 
Both are bound by the Confession. But the Establishment receives 
the Confession at the bidding of an Act of Parliament, and the 
judges of the land may say whether or not the religious contract 
between the Church and a particular minister thereof has been kept. 
In the case of the Free Kirk, no appeal to law would lie, unless the 
appellant could allege deprivation of civil rights ; and this has been 
carefully guarded against, in the case of Professor Smith, by the 
provision that his salary is still to be paid to him, 

A Free Church is a Church which, whether it adopt a Confession 
of Faith or not, has a living voice, and can from time determine, as 
emergencies arise, what in its judgment is the truth of disputed 
questions. It was in the exercise of this power that Professor Smith 
was deposed. His Church being free to speak its own mind, 
declared his teaching to be fraught with error and danger. His 
judges may have altogether misjudged ; we think they did; but they 
did so in the lawful exercise of a constitutional power which they have 
never parted with. No doubt this is an enormous power, and the 
use of it involves a tremendous responsibility. But this power and 
this responsibility belongs to every Free Church, and the freer the 
Church, the more extensive the power and the graver the responsi- 
bility. It may be employed in the service of dogmatic intolerance and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But in brighter days and with better guidance, 
the possession of it is the opportunity for enlargement and liberty. A 
State Church can never of its own motion either contract or widen 
the scope of its official teaching. Its “mind” is embodied in its 
formularies, and the State is the authority which alone can say either 
“thus far” or “no further.” A Free Church can revise its formu- 
laries if it pleases, asking leave of no outside power; it can give 
expression to its.own feeling and judgment on controverted questions. 
It is a living body, with all the faculties, as well as all the passions, 
appertaining to vitality. It can depose a Robertson Smith; when 
the time comes, it can give liberty to Biblical studies, not through 
the loophole of a crumbling formulary, but with the deliberate 
welcome of a living Church. 


Che Palestine of the Mew Cestament. 


SAMARIA, 
IRECTLY south of Galilee lay Samaria, having the Jordan 
along the whole extent of its eastern border, and Judea as its 
southern frontier. The western boundary was formed by a portion 
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of Judea running northward, between Samaria and the Mediterranean 
Sea. In the common maps of Palestine it will be seen that Samaria 
is made to extend westward to the Mediterranean. Ina more correct 
map, given in Dr. Carpenter’s Afostolical Harmony of the Gospels, the 
divisional boundaries are otherwise marked, in accordance with the 
best ancient authorities. 

Samaria formed part of the Roman province of Judea, and was 
under the same procurator. But the inhabitants of these divisions 
were completely opposed to each other, and nourished the most violent 
mutual antipathies. Of all this we have unmistakeable proofs in the 
Gospels ; the Samaritan woman, at the well of Sychar, expressed 
astonishment that Jesus “being a Jew” should ask drink of her. 
St. John hereupon informs us that the Jews had “no dealings,” no 
friendly intercourse, with Samaritans. The same woman shewed 
much curiosity as to the spot divinely set apart for national worship, 
whether situate on Mount Gerizim or at Jerusalem. Her gracious 
instructor told her that neither in the one place nor the other was the 
great Father of mankind to be exclusively adored ; but everywhere 
might He be called on, if in spirit and in truth. The root of bitterness 
was to be extracted ; Jew and Samaritan were henceforth to unite in 
prayer and praise, and in love. But the lesson was hard to learn on 
either side. Hence the inhospitable behaviour of the Samaritans, on 
another occasion, to the twelve disciples ; hence the unholy request 
retorted by two of their number, that the Master would call down 
fire from heaven to consume their foes. Jesus took every opportunity 
of counteracting the fierce resentment of the Jews. Witness his 
inimitable parable known as that of Zhe Good Samaritan. Nor were 
his efforts unappreciated by this people; of the ten lepers whom he 
miraculously healed, one only turned back to give thanks to God, and 
that one was a Samaritan. 

This country, comprising the ancient inheritance of Ephraim, with 
a part of Manasseh, was richly diversified. Two fine mountains, 
Gerizim and Ebal, rose side by side, almost in its centre. The 
blessings and the curses of the Law were pronounced from these by 
the twelve tribes, six for the benedictions on Gerizim, the remaining 
six, for the minatory part, on Ebal. Very likely this was done in a 
representative manner, by delegates chosen out ofeach tribe. The 
beautiful plain of Eschaelon stretched across Samaria, from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan. In its midst was Mount Tabor, a mile 
in height, rugged in its ascent, but commanding some lovely views 
from the top. It is often spoken of as the scene of the transfiguration, 
but it is far more likely that this glorious display took place on a high 
hill to the north of the Galilean lake. Mount Carmel may be properly 
mentioned in connection with Samaria. It is well described as 
“a lofty hill, like a flattened cone” in a projecting part of the coast, 
south of Ptolemais. Here Elijah offered the sacrifice which was 
miraculously answered, and here he saw a cloud rising out of the sea, 
at first no larger than a man’s hand, but which soon blackened the 
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Fewer geographical particulars of Samaria than of the other 
divisions occur in the New Testament. Lying between Judea and 
Galilee, it was, as it were, the great highway for travellers from the 
one part to the other ; the shorter and more direct route lay through 
its plains. ‘He must needs pass through Samaria.” Yet many 
Galileans, going up to the national festivals at Jerusalem, preferred a 
circuitous route through the Perea. This was because the Samaritans 
were accustomed inhospitably to oppose their progress. Jesus him- 
self usually took the longer way ; in doing so he had to cross and then 
to re-cross the Jordan. Not violently to oppose Jewish prejudices, 
-our Lord forbade his disciples to go, during their earliest mission, into 
any Samaritan village; nor did he personally teach any in this country, 
save the woman at the well of Sychar, and a few of her friends who 
subsequently came to hear him. Subsequently, when the time was 
come, the Apostles successfully “preached the Gospel to many 
villages of the Samaritans ;” and through Samaria, Paul and Barnabas 
passed with a glad company, “declaring the conversion of the 
Gentiles.” 

JupEa. 

Our attention must now be turned to Judea, the metropolitan 
province, as it may be called, of Palestine, and in many respects 
its most important division. In our Authorised Version, its name is 
given in the corrupted form /ewry; thus we are told, John vii. 1, 
that Jesus “ wouid not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to 
kill him ;” and in the Prayer-Book translation of Psalm Ixxvi. 1, ‘In 
Jewry is God known.” Jewry, or Judea, gained its appellation after 
the Babylonish captivity. Most of the Israelites who then returned 
to their own land were of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin (some 
probably of that of Simeon) who inhabited the south-western coast, 
the ancient country of the Philistines. ; 

Judah, the lion-hearted and royal tribe of Israel, had this portion 
of the land of Canaan allotted to it, sharing it with Benjamin and 
Simeon. This last-named tribe was, however, the feeblest of the 
whole, whilst Judah claimed great superiority from its numbers, its 
wealth, and at length from its giving birth to David, the mightiest of 
the kings over the chosen people, and, through David, to the long- 
expected Messiah, the King of the whole earth. 

In Judea was Jerusalem, the glory of Israel, the Holy City, the 
prototype of Heaven itself. Jerusalem contained the Temple, to 
which no building in the world could, in the fond imagination of the 
Jew, be compared. “Beautiful for situation” was the hallowed mount 
of Zion ; with “Siloa’s brook that flowed Fast by the oracle of God.” 

In Bethlehem of Judah, the Saviour was born ; in the contiguous 
* plain of Jordan, he was baptised; and in the wilderness, amid the 
rocks and wilds of the Quaritania, he spent the forty days of his 
temptation. In Judea he died, and was buried ; he was raised from 
the sepulchre, and ascended at length with great glory into heaven. 
Judea is full of the most interesting recollections of Christ, and the 
most beloved associations with his teaching. There is the Mount of 
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Olives, overlooking the city; the mount which David went up, 
weeping, when driven from his palace by his rebellious son; and the 
mount where Jesus, his Greater Son, the holy, the harmless, the 
undefiled, uttered his prophetic warnings to his disciples concerning 
the devoted cities and people. It was at Bethany, near to the Mount 
of Olives, where he sought for sympathy in the tender bosoms of 
Lazarus and his sisters ; and where Mary annointed him with the 
costly ointment “for his burial.” It was from the Olive Mount that 
he went into heaven, the “cloud received him out of their sight,” 
and his bereaved disciples returned, wondering, to the upper room 
where they abode. 

Judea was a very fertile province, abounding in the good gifts of 
the earth, especially in corn and olives, and in vines. The country 
around Bethlehem was eminently fruitful. Here were the fields of 
Boaz, and the “ green pastures and still waters,” so sweetly sung of by 
the son of Jesse. It had also arid plains, scorched by the sun; “the 
way that is desert,” to which Philip the deacon was sent; and the 
frightful road from Jerusalem to Jericho, beset by robbers fierce and 
unpitiful. 

The Jordan flowed into the Dead Sea on the eastern side of 
Judea. This melancholy lake, or Sea of Sodom, was overlooked 
by barren mountains, which from their heights commanded some 
fine views of the country. On such an eminence stood Moses, as he 
“viewed the landscape o’er,” and there saw “all the land from Gilead 
unto Dan.” 

It was in Judea that the Roman procurator resided, usually at 
Ceesarea on the coast. On the great Jewish festivals he came to 
Jerusalem, fearing tumults among the vast crowds of people among 
these assembled at national gatherings. Hence, Pilate was at Jeru- 
salem during the passover, and from the Pretorium, or Roman 
tribunal, near the Temple, he delivered up Jesus to be crucified. It 
should be mentioned here that the Jews, under Roman sway, had lost 
the power of inflicting capital punishment. Hence the Sanhedrim, 
though that court had condemned Jesus, could not execute the 
decree, and were compelled to carry their prisoner before the judge- 
ment seat of Pilate, by whose sole authority he was nailed to the cross, 
and whose soldiers afterwards guarded the Arimathean’s tomb. [ff it 
be alleged that Stephen was subsequently stoned to death within the 
Roman jurisdiction, it must be remembered that this was the act of 
a fanatical mob (an eastern mob is always of the fiercest kind), and 
that it took place when, from peculiar circumstances, the hands of 
government were temporaily paralysed. 

Among Judean towns which are mentioned in the New Testament, 
next to Jerusalem, Czsarea holds the principal place. It was built 
by Herod the Great, and was more heathen than Jewish in its 
character. It was indeed altogether in the Roman fashion, and, as 
such, appeared very distasteful to the descendants of Abraham. Yet 
we find that Philip, one of the seven deacons, brought up a godly 
family here, lights shining in a dark place. Azotus was due south of 
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Czesarea, and from hence the evangelist travelled, preaching as he 
went, to his new abode. Joppa lay on the Mediterranean ; it is one 
of the oldest sea ports in the world, and, for a time, became a home 
of Peter, Jericho, on the eastern side of Judea, near to the Jordan, 
was a priestly city. Bethany we have mentioned. Then there was 
Bethphage, on the Mount of Olives; Emmaus, where the risen Saviour 
was known to his entranced disciples by the breaking of bread; and 
Arimathea, the birth-place of the wealthy and loving Joseph. 

But all these famous places pale before the glory of Jerusalem, 
the holy, the heavenly, the perfect. ‘If I forget thee O Jerusalem, 
~ may my right hand forget her cunning!” It was the earthly model 
of the “* New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, pre- 
pared asa bride adorned for her husband.” All that was lovely, 
magnificent, precious, met in the glowing fancy of the religious Jew, 
as he thought of Jerusalem. Happy was he who had once seen it ; 
thrice happy the man who could make it his habitation. In that very 
beautiful romance “Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem” we have a 
description of the pilgrim’s first sight of the object of his long journey. 
“All at once, the foremost ranks exclaimed ‘Jerusalem!’ ‘Jerusalem!’ 
resounded through the valley of Rephaim, ‘Jerusalem, thou city 
built on high, we wish thee peace!’ The children dragged their 
parents forward with them, and all hands were lifted up to bless.” 

If Jerusalem was the glory of the land, this was mainly on account 
of the peculiar lustre shed upon it by the presence of its Temple, in 
itself a splendid structure, and the only place in which sacrificial 
offerings could be made. We cannot stay to describe in detail this 
noble and unique edifice, which the Jews spoke of as one of the 
world’s wonders. It fully justified their rapturous eulogium. To 
this hallowed building costly offerings came from devout worshipers 
in all parts of the inhabited earth, Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, 
strangers of Rome and proselytes, Yet this temple, in our Saviour’s 
time, had experienced strange vicissitudes. Nebuchadnezzar had all 
but burned it to the ground, yet had left some remnant, the nucleus 
of another edifice. Zerubbabel and Nehemiah had urged on its 
restoration ; and Herod, just before the birth of Christ, had begun to 
rebuild and adorn it, with magnificent embellishments and additions. 
We well know that Messiah’s predictions of its fall and utter ruin 
were literally fulfilled in the apostolic age. Of its immense stones 
one was not left upon another. ‘The city was straitly beseiged, torn 
by internal factions, and cruelly harassed by the stern Roman 
power. No people suffered more than the poor Jews at this time. 
Titus may have been a god in the eyes of his sycophants; to us he 
is a monster of cruelty. Witness his crosses on Olivet, his slave 
market, and his fiendish enforcement of labour in the building of the 
Roman Colosseum. All these hardships were laid, by his command, 
on the unhappy race of Israel. 

The death of Herod the Great, an Idumean, and therefore a 
foreigner by birth, had made a wonderful alteration in Jewish affairs. 
Though an alien, he yet claimed Israelitish descent, professedadherence 
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to the Mosaic ritual, and pretended to govern according to the 
Hebrew law. A lover of pomp and ceremony, he hoped to obtain 
popularity by adorning the temple with his gifts and oblations. 
Within his own dominions, holding these by sufferance of the Roman 
power, he was nearly absolute, and he reigned as a high-handed 
despot, always tyrannical, and often most cruel. On his death, the 
Romans took his kingdom into their more immediate supervision, 
and partitioned it off. Judea they gave to Archelaus, Herod’s son, 
but afterwards deposed him on complaint of his tyranny ; and then 
Judea, with Samaria, was made subject to the Syrian presidency, and 
governed by procurators, or subordinate judges. Pilate, Felix, and 
Festus were mere procurators, liable at any time to be recalled by the 
president or by the emperor himself. In this condition was Palestine 
during the historical times of the Gospels and the Book of Acts. It 
is desirable to bear this always in mind. 


QA Diet of CHorship at the Kirk. 


HE publication of the volume of Scotch Sermons opened the eyes 

of the world to the remarkable growth of thought and spirit 
which have made good their ground within the pale of the Scottish 
Establishment during the last fifty years. In 1831 occurred the Row 
heresy case, when the Moderates, to their shame be it spoken, 
deposed John Macleod Campbell from the office of the holy ministry, 
for teaching the universality of the Atonement. In 1880, views far 
in advance of those for which the Dumbartonshire divine suffered 
this extreme sentence, were circulated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land on the authority of twelve clergymen of the 
Kirk. Campbell, however, had the courage of his opinions; he 
maintained his “errors” in the face of the General Assembly, and 
bravely took such consequences as his Fathers and Brethren were 
disposed to inflict upon him. The influence of Scotch Sermons has, 
however, to a large extent, been discredited by the facility with 
which, in the face of ecclesiastical discipline, one of the prominent 
authors of the volume, amid the ominous silence of the remainder of 
his coadjutors, changed his front, and explained away his meaning, 
if not his consistency. There is good reason for the remark of 
Professor Bruce that when a party in the Kirk puts forward what is 
distinctly owned as a manifesto, ‘‘care should be taken, in selecting 
contributors, to secure men who know their own minds, can express 
it clearly, and are prepared to stand by it.” ‘There appears, in fact, 
to be a decided decline in the martyr-spirit of the Kirk; conviction 
does not willingly reach the point of enduring pains and penalties. 
Yet there can be no doubt of the increasing hold of larger views in 
the pulpits of the Scottish Establishment, whatever may be the 
timidity or the caution which is observed by the preachers, when 
their orthodoxy is tested in the vexing air of Church courts. In 
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illustration of this liberality, we propose to offer to our readers a 
fragment of our own experience. : 

On a recent “Sabbath” we found ourselves in a picturesque part 
of the Western Highlands. But for the feeling that if it be right to 
attend Church at home, it must be wrong to neglect religion abroad, 
we might have been tempted to let kirks and conventicles alone, 
and dignify a pleasant ramble with the plausible title of ‘‘ worshiping 
in the Temple of Nature.” For this indeed, there would have been 
no lack of opportunity. Above a rocky shore a wooded pathway 
conducted, by winding turns, to ever fresh glimpses of mountain and 
of flood. A romantic glen, with rumbling stream and dashing 
waterfall, gave access inland, and led the way to heights where a 
magnificent panorama of Highland scenery rewarded an easy climb. » 
But these should wait till Monday. Meantime, whither, if Nature’s 
Temple was unvisited, should we turn our Sabbath-keeping steps ? 

There was plenty of choice. From the humble shrine of the 
ancient Catholic faith, dedicated to St. Munna, to a newborn con- 
venticle of Baptists, a perplexing variety of religious edifices were to 
be discovered in this picturesque parish. The commanding spire 
and clanging bell of the Free Kirk, a really noble structure, told to 
eye and ear that the sacrifices of the Disruption heroes had borne 
proud fruit in this locality. The United Presbyterian building, also 
new and handsome, witnessed to the vitality of the earlier and more 
thoroughgoing advocacy of the voluntary principle. Up on the 
hill was a beautiful little Scottish Episcopal Church, a tiny gem of 
architecture ; down in the town was a rival English Chapel, a schism 
from a schism. Nor was there wanting a Free Gaelic Church, where 
one might listen to the wailing music of a Highland psalm. But 
from all these we turned aside, and bent our way to the Parish 
Church. It stood upon the Tom-na-bhoid, or Justice Hill; and 
there was a grim story about a certain yew tree in the kirkyard, from 
whose branches on one dark day in the olden time, depended five 
and thirty stout hempen strings, and to each string was hanged a 
rank disturber of the public peace. Such was the hard “justice” of 
the ancient Scottish folk. In that kirkyard lay now at peace the 
ashes of the last State-church Bishop of the diocese, and of the first 
Presbyterian clergyman of the district ; good men both in their time, 
though sorely unable to understand one another. The kirk itself, 
rebuilt in the early years of this century, was fairly ecclesiastical in 
appearance, with square tower conspicuous in the landscape, and 
good east window behind the pulpit. 

Our attraction, however, was not so much to the kirk as to the 
minister thereof; and this for a curious reason. A newspaper of the 
district had contained the report of an election of a local board, and 
it appeared that from some cause the name of the parish minister was 
unacceptable to the electors. In fact the proposer of the reverend 
man humourously owned that the suggestion was received like “a 
dose of castor oil.” Our curiosity was excited by this description of 
a presumably drastic divine ; accordingly, when Sunday came, it was 
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carried, zem. con., “We'll go and hear Old Castor Oil.” What his 
real name was we shall not say, but any reader familiar with the pithy 
sayings of Scotland will easily detect it when we inform him that the 
minister belonged to that stalwart clan of whom it is asserted that they 
are “steel to the bane.” A Northern Highlander by birth, he had 
emigrated to Canada in early life during one of the periods of High- 
ot depopulation, and had returned to his native land a few years 
ack. 

Arriving in due time at the western entrance of the Parish Kirk, 
we found the building already well filled, and after vain attempts to 
spy a vacant seat on the ground floor, we betook ourselves to the 
hindmost gallery, where a few seats at the furthest extremity remained 
vacant. From this post of vantage we could survey the interior of the 
building at our leisure, before service began. Evidently, thought we, 
the preacher knows how to command an audience; it is not every 
Established Kirk that can boast of a congregation suchas this. Soon 
the minister’s man brought in the big Bible, laying it with due for- 
mality on the desk of the high pulpit, and presently the minister 
himself appeared. A short, strongly-built divine of middle age, with 
sandy hair, scarcely as yet dashed with gray, a protruding forehead, 
and an observant eye, such was he who now rose in his accustomed 
place, and in a voice not specially musical, but heard in every part of 
the building, gave out the opening psalm. 

The service was redeemed from something of old fashioned 
monotony by the introduction of hymns, from a collection containing 
specimens of several Unitarian authors, Barbauld, Wreford, and S. F. 
Adams. The singing, though lively, was not good; a grating har- 
monium added little to the melody, and rather checked the 
congregation, so we thought, from adding fulness to the performance 
of a choir of rather shrill female voices. The devotional exercises 
were dry and decorous, not repelling by any extravagant phraseology, 
nor yet inspiring by their warmth and vigour. This was the weaker 
portion of the clergyman’s ministrations ; his strong point was the 
sermon. 

From the text, 1 Cor. i. 18, we were hardly prepared for a discourse 
of so much breadth as the one to which we were privileged to listen. 
We speedily detected that we were in the hands of a man who knew 
what he was about. Every syllable was scrupulously read, and well 
read. Calvinistic orthodoxy was conspicuous by its absence. In 
the theology actually presented, traces of the influence, direct or in- 
direct, of F. D. Maurice were apparent, but the thought was at once 
- less mystical in substance, and more closely defined in form than that 
of Maurice. Indeed the preacher’s work was marked by the rare 
excellence of a precise and pointed definition of terms; moreover, his 
terms were always defined in a rational sense. The ‘“ Kingdom of 
Christ,” the “ Power of the Cross,” and “ Faith in Christ” were with 
this wise divine no mere phrases conventionally used. He care- 
fully assigned to each as he went on, a specific and intelligible 
meaning. This, indeed, is characteristic ofall good Scottish preaching 
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The additional ‘merit in our eyes possessed by this discourse was that 
all the terms (with the sole exception of Incarnation, on the meaning 
of which no light was offered) were so Gefined as to bring them into 
substantial harmony with the views of the most liberal Christian 
school. That great crux of orthodoxy, the substitutionary Atonement 
was, though not disowned in so many words, was completely removed 
from the scheme of the preacher’s thought. Morally speaking, the 
preacher’s central idea was that of the indestructibility of character, 
the futility of imagining an escape of the soul, either here or 
hereafter, from what it has made itself. But the doctrine 
was not misused, as is sometimes done by the fatalist or the pessimist, 
so as to exclude the beneficent influences of divine mercy. The true 
Revelation, we were told, is the revelation that ‘‘ God is Love ;” the 
‘< best orthodoxy,” we were repeatedly assured, is “ the orthodoxy of 
ove.” We do not here repeat the divisions of the’ discourse, which 
was formed upon a somewhat mechanical model, the inheritance, no 
doubt, of an older system of thinking. Its impressiveness was due, 
not to the cohesion of its parts, though these were wrought out in a 
thoroughly workmanlike manner, but to the spiritual effect of the 
whole. And we do not hesitate to say that when a preacher can 
hold the warm attention of a large audience by the calm enunciation 
and deliberate enforcement of sentiments such as we heard that day, 
a new future must be preparing for the religion of Scotland. Young 
minds brought up under such teaching will not be over ready to 
swallow the aloe pill of the Confession of Faith, even as gilded for 
them by the skilful art of Dean Stanley. 

We asked afterwards whether the attendance on that Sunday 
morning was exceptional, and due in a measure to the presence of 
summer visitors. We were assured by an impartial witness, whose 
own religious home was the Free Kirk, that the Parish clergyman 
always draws a full congregation, even in the winter. And once a 
fortnight he discourses in Gaelic at the afternoon “diet ;” giving, we 
may well believe, a liberal accent to that ancient Highland tongue, 
which, as employed by fervent preachers at open-air Communion 
services, we have seen made the evident vehicle of the most fanatical 
enthusiasm. Whatever be the fate of the printed volume of Scotch 
Sermons, the living influence of the Scottish pulpit would seem to be 
steadily turning in the direction of new ideas. 


Congregational apemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
VEELI 
W FURTHER instance of independent spirit on the part of the 


people of Templepatrick, in the days of which we are now 


speaking (viz., from 1646 to 1660), is thus recorded in the old 
Session-Book : 


“JUNE 14, 1650, the which day Lieutenant Lindsay, Gilbert M'‘Neilly, 
“Thomas Windrum, and William Wallace fall Elders] having come to the Session, 
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*“who formerly withdrew themselves from this Session upon some scruples in their 
**minds, having now received satisfaction from the Presbytery concerning these 
**scruples, are now content to sit in Session as formerly.” 


What these “scruples” on the part of Lieutenant Lindsay and 
others were, does not appear. It has been conjectured that they 
related to the authority claimed by Presbyterian Church. Courts, 
which is very likely, seeing that it was from the Presbytery that 
“satisfaction ” concerning them was received. 

In the matter of Popery, the antipathies of the Templepatrick 
Session in old times were as intense as they were in the case of 
heresy. We have seen what they did with Thomas Dingis, the 
Unitarian Confessor, when he propounded amongst them _ his 
heterodox opinions. Their treatment of persons professing the 
opposite extreme of religious doctrine was equally severe. They 
punished a woman for “going to a priest to get her child baptized,” 
at a time when the Presbyterian minister of the parish was unable to 
do this duty for her, being shut up in Castle Upton, then besieged 
by a hostile force, and when therefore the priest was probably the 
only clergyman to be had. They required persons who had 
hitherto been members of the Church of Rome to “abjure Popery 
in the face of the Session,” before they would allow their names to-be 
proclaimed for marriage. ‘This perhaps was not unreasonable ; but 
the spirit of intolerance is, we think, clearly manifested in the 
following minute of the Templepatrick Session : 


“*Sep. 7, 1647. It is delated that Lieutenant Wallace hath some Irishes 
‘funder him who comes not to the church. The Session ordains William M ‘Cord 
“to speak to the Lieutenant that either he will put them away from him, or else 
** cause them keep the church.” 


What answer Lieutenant Wallace gave to this request, we do not 
know. But the fact ot such a request having been made by the 
Templepatrick Session clearly proves that, if that body had got their 
way, they would not have tolerated the existence among them of 
Papists as such, but would have required them either to attend the 
Presbyterian Church, or to leave the neighbourhood. And it must be 
admitted that this, which was the old-fashioned method of dealing 
with ‘‘Popish recusants,” had some success in Templepatrick and 
the neighbourhood, in the days of which we are now speaking, 
“Converted Papists” were not then by any means uncommon in 
that district of country. Of these the most famous were Jeremiah 
O’Quinn, a native of Templepatrick, who was educated by Mr. 
Upton and became Presbyterian minister of Billy in County Antrim ; 
and Owen O’Conolly, a native of Antrim, who was educated by 
Sir John Clotworthy, and was the discoverer of the Plot of 1641. 
The names of both these men prove that they must have been by 
birth “ Irish Papists.” : 

During the period now under consideration (1646 to 1660), the 
Communion seems to have been administered in Templepatrick only 
once in the year. It was a Summer Communion, and was held in 
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different years at different times, between the months of May and 
August, most frequently in the month of June. Preparatory to its 
celebration, the most elaborate arrangements were made by the 
Session “ for the ordering of matters at the Communion.” Particular 
elders were specifically appointed to procure the elements, and also 
the cups, flagons, and Communion cloths, which latter articles were 
generally borrowed from Antrim. The wine used was claret. The 
quantity varied from thirty to forty pottles; and it was purchased 
sometimes at Belfast, sometimes at Antrim, sometimes at Carrick- 
fergus, and sometimes at “The Iron-works,” now Randalstown. A 
bushel of flour, generally French flour, was ordered, to be baked 
into bread. 

There was Divine Service on the Saturday preceding, and on the 
Monday following, the Communion. On the Saturday, and we may 
presume, also on the Monday, public worship began at the reasonable 
hour of eleven o’clock; but on the Sunday it began at eight o’clock 
in the morning. This was an early hour; and therefore, to arouse 
the slumbering worshipers, the bell was ordered to be rung three 
several times, with an interval of an hour between each ringing, viz., 
at five, six, and seven o’clock, am. The Communion Services were 
celebrated by a number of ministers, and were attended by the 
members of several neighbouring congregations ; so that we may 
fairly suppose they lasted during the entire day on Sunday. Elders 
were appointed to act as collectors at the different doors of the 
church, and also at “the barn,” which was probably some adjoining 
building used on these occasions as a “chapel of ease,” to accom- 
modate those persons for whom there was no room in the church. 
Different elders were also designated to perform the several offices 
connected with the administration of the ordinance. Two elders 
were named to “‘ keep the elements ;” two more to “draw the wine ;” 
two more, ‘to cut the bread ;” two more, to “ fill the cups and reach 
them to the servers at the table ;” and two more, to “serve out the 
bread, and reach it to the hands of the Elders.” 

Admission to the Communion Table was by “ tokens,” which had 
been previously served out to applicants by the elders. Without 
these pewter passports, none were allowed to join in the Christian 
ordinance ; and to enforce this regulation, intending communicants 
were required to enter the church by a particular door, at which two 
elders were appointed to stand, in order “that all might be keeped out 
who wanted tokens ;” whilst as a further precaution, two other elders 
were stationed at the other door of the church “to see that none 
came in by that door,” which was reserved “for those going out 
immediately from the tables.” 

There is no record in the old Session-Book of any Communion 
having been celebrated at Templepatrick between the years 1648 and 
1650; which was probably caused by the “troubles of the times.” 

The Sunday Collections in Templepatrick, at the time now under 
consideration, were taken up, on each Sunday, by two elders who, at 
a previous meeting of Session, had been specially appointed to that 
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duty. There were also collections on “the days of humiliation,” 
and on the days connected with the Communion. These collections 
varied considerably in amount; on Sundays, from one shilling and 
fourpence to very nearly a pound; on “days of humiliation,” from 
five shillings upwards; and on the three days of Communion 
(Saturday, Sunday, and Monday), they sometimes amounted to 
upwards of seven pounds. In addition to these, there were occa- 
sionally “ public collections,” which were taken up for special objects. 
Thus we have, on one of these occasions, six pounds collected in 
Templepatrick “ for distressed Christians in Poland ;” at other times 
we have smaller sums taken up “for some Christians of reputation,” 
and “for four poor distressed Christians.” At these collections the 
Templepatrick elders were sometimes annoyed (as other elders have 
been since) by the appearance of ‘‘bad money” in the poor’s box, 
This spurious coin, representing an equally spurious charity, was very 
properly sold for what it would bring. 

The money thus collected was disbursed in various ways, some of 
which seem strange to a modern reader. Most of it was distributed 
by the deacons amongst the local poor, to whom especial liberality 
was manifested after Communion occasions. But the charity of the 
Templepatrick Session, although it began at home, did not end there. 
In their old Session-Book we have instances of their bounty being 
dispensed to “a poor Scholar ;” to a “‘bursar at St. Andrew’s;” to “a 
poor soldier ;” to ‘fa ship-broken man;” to a “ distracted woman ;” 
to “fa poor man robbed of the rebels;” to ‘a man who had his house 
- burned in Glenarm ;’ to “a poor woman who had her husband 
killed in the wars ;’” to a “‘ widow woman to buy a cloak to put about 
her ;” to-‘‘a child to get cut of the stone ;’ and on one occasion we 
have the singular entry of “one shilling being sent to the Presbytery 
Sor the mending of a poor bay's head !!” 

It is also to be noted that in old times some of the recipients of 
congregational charity were of a rank of life which makes us wonder 
to find their names mentioned in such a connection. ‘Thus in the 
old Session-Book we have half-a-crown each ordered to be given to 
“ Captain Blair,” and to “an ancient Gentleman ;” whilst a “ Captain 
M‘Bride” is voted so small a sum as one shilling. 

In addition to these benefactions, assistance was given from the 
Templepatrick Poor's Box towards paying nurses for children 
(probably foundlings) and providing winding sheets and coffins for 
the poor. On one occasion a contribution amounting to upwards of 
ten shillings was made for “mending the little Bridge”; nor were 
objects more strictly ecclesiastical forgotten, for the stipulated sum of 
five shillings a year was regularly remitted to the Clerk of Presbytery, 
whilst special grants were ordered on more than one occasion “for 
Commissioners to go to Scotland to the General Assembly,” doubtless 
on business connected with the young Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

Marriages, in the days of which we are now speaking, were always 
celebrated in the Templepatrick Congregation after the proclamation 
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of “ bands ;” and persons who were married without this proclamation 
were summoned before the Session, and punished for this breach of 
canonical or congregational law. The fee for the “bands” was eight 
shillings and fourpence ; in addition to which one shilling had to be 
paid to the clerk for “ booking their names.” On one occasion, so 
many as seven couples “gave up their names to be proclaimed on 
the purpose of marriage.” t 

With respect to Baptisms, “it was enacted by the Session 
of Templepatrick that no children be baptized till first they [query, 
their parents ?] come to some of the elders who present them, and 
that the minister receive them not, till he receive ane testimony of 
these elders of their so doing.” And on another occasion it was 
“ordained that the elders in their several quarters bring ane list of 
the children’s names baptized, that they may be juregistrated in the 
Book of Records.” This “Book of Records” is not now forthcoming. 
We fear it is irrecoverably lost. Such a Baptismal Register, if it could 
be found, would in the present day be a most valuable document. 


Anniversary of the Relief of Derry. 


T is not easy to conceive what must have been the condition of the 
inhabitants pent up within the walls of Derry in 1689 after being 
besieged for upwards of a hundred days. With people whose 
emaciated faces and sunken eyes mutely spoke of much long- 
suffering, wandering about, or crouching in out-of-the-way corners ; 
with the continual recurrence of the question as to whether all were 
to die of famine ; with private supplies all but exhausted, and the 
garrison stores reduced to a very limited amount of tallow and salted 
hide ; with many victims falling daily, some to bullets, some to hunger, 
and others to pestilence, and to such an extent that the graves were 
full to the edge, the state of the city must indeed have been awful. 
Hope deferred had truly made the heart sick. At last, though all was 
sadness in the morning, joy came at night. From the beleagured 
city, with straining eyes, the people peered down the Foyle, towards 
the spot where the Mountjoy and its companion vessels, having deter- 
mined to run the blockade and relieve the place, or perish in the 
attempt, were making that bold endeavour. Culmore Fort was 
dared and passed, a breach was made in the boom or barricade 
thrown across the river, the vessels at length, amid shouts of joy and: 
tears of gratitude, reached the quay, and the perishing multitudes 
were delivered. One life had been sacrificed, whose loss cast a gloom 
over the immediately subsequent, proceedings. The commander of 
the Mountjoy, Micaiah Browning, a native of Derry, had fallen in the 
noble endeavour ; but he did not fall until he knew that the city was 
virtually delivered, when he could have said like Simeon of old 
—“ Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” for he had 
foreseen the salvation of the people. 
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This event was fraught with greater issues than the famine- 
stricken inhabitants were themselves aware of. It was doubtless a 
turning point if British history. Had the city fallen before King 
James and his allies, the subsequent history of this nation would, in 
all probability, have been totally different from what it is. 

Never having seen Derry at a time when the people commemo- 
rated the relief of the city in 1689, we determined to doso. The 
railway ride was pleasant and speedy, and every one along the route 
seemed alive to the interest of the occasion. But though our minds 
were full of the events of the Revolution, now and again during the 
journey, attention was claimed by other matters. It was impossible 
not to note the physical features of the district through which we 
passed, impossible not to look with pleasure upon the bountiful stores 
of food waving in the breeze, or whose presence was indicated by the 
regular and healthy appearance of the potato haulms. The brimming 
Bann crossed at Coleraine, a totally different kind of scenery was 
encountered from what we had previously. been taken through. 
Comparatively level before, the country was now rugged and moun- 
tainous. On our right, the breakers of the Atlantic came rolling 
majestically on to the strand, while on our left, the dark frowning 
rocks rose precipitously above us, with here and there glimpses of the 
underlying limestone, showing how the molten basaltic lava was 
poured out of one of the numerous volcanoes, which at brief intervals 
in geological time belched forth their liquid fiery streams, that hissing 
and crackling rushed down towards the plains, and cooled and 
hardened as they went along. 

Then the former sea line at the foot of the cliffs was noticed, 
while the ingenuity of man had been displayed in the raising of 
embankments far out in what at one time was “ slobb” land, an un- 
profitable margin of tide-covered shore. Man had been able to say 
to Old Ocean: “Thus far shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed ;” and in robbing Ocean, he had, without committing 
a breach of the Eighth Commandment, blessed himself and his 
descendants of succeeding generations. Miles of land have been 
reclaimed, and what was a weary waste, now smiles with the verdant 
sod, waving crops, and happy homesteads, or is enlivened by the merry 
laughter of childhood. The dimensions of Lough Foyle have been 
considerably contracted by man’s highly successful efforts at con- 
trolling and directing nature. 

On approaching the mouth of the Foyle at Culmore, the banks 
have a beautiful appearance. From the northern side, well wooded 
at the water’s edge, with stately residences peeping from among the 
foliage, the country gradually rises to bleak and barren mountain 
land; the contour of the southern side is not dissimilar, with the 
exception that it does not reach such sterile heights. 

The Maiden City was seen chiefly on the northern shore, rising 
from the Foyle, far up the hill side, with banners gaily waving from 
many of its public buildings. On being entered it was found all 
astir. Indeed, wakeful spirits had been about through the night and 
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early morning, and “ Roaring Meg” or other guns had been booming 
over the otherwise silent city, thus ushering in the auspicious Twelfth. 

We were in entire ignorance of the programme for the day’s pro- 
ceedings, but feeling assured the City Walls would be the scene of 
any demonstration that might be made, we hied thither, seeking the 
spot from which rises the column surmounted by the monument of 
the clerical Governor Walker, who stands with outstretched left arm 
in bold, defiant attitude looking down the Foyle. From the top of 
the column floated a large red flag bearing simply the figures, “ 1688.” 
The Apprentice Boys, and various Orange lodges, two having travelled 
ninety miles from Belfast, were now arriving, each bringing its band 
and banner. These, taking up their positions, waited until the order 
was given to march to the Cathedral, where at twelve o’clock Divine 
Service was to be celebrated. We did not, however, stay to accom- 
pany the procession, but made our way to the edifice, with the object 
of looking about it, noting its principal features, and recalling on the 
spot various incidents and interesting associations connected with it, 
before the multitude arrived. 

During the memorable siege but few projectiles struck the sacred 
building, a remarkable circumstance, since the Cathedral forms so 
conspicuous an object from a distance. A single cannon ball pene- 
trated one of the windows; several, it is said, fell upon the roof, 
injuring the lead; while a large bomb fell among the newly-formed 
graves in the ground adjoining, tore up the soil, and unearthed five 
corpses, one being thrown over the fence on to the City Wall. 
Planted on a commanding eminence, the Cathedral is of compara- 
tively small proportions, but has the advantage of length. Its chief 
entrance is beneath the single spire at the western extremity. In the 
porch are various memorial tablets, and on one side a pedestal 
bearing a large bomb, surrounding which is an inscription in brass, 
informing the reader that on the roth of July, 1689, this shell was 
thrown from the besieging forces, and being picked up within the 
precincts of the burial ground, it was found to contain written con- 
ditions for the surrender of the city. 

Persons visiting English cathedrals, generally see sleek, male 
vergers moving about with an air of shabby gentility. Here their 
places were taken by courteous women, one of whom, coming 
forward, kindly asked us if we would like a seat, as the Apprentice 
Boys would soon arrive, when there would be much commotion, and 
seats be difficult of attainment. We accepted her offer, and were led 
far into the building. Several surpliced clergymen were already at 
their posts; one of them, removed but a few seats from us, being a 
tall, portly, benevolent-looking old gentleman, upon whom nature 
had bestowed its honours in the shape of a shining tonsure. This, 
we were soon informed, was Bishop Alexander. Books were kindly 
lent us (a courtesy not always shown to strangers on attending the 
services of our Meeting Houses). A halo of interesting associations 
surrounded the place which helped to sanctify it, and we felt it was 
good to be there. 
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With the commencement of a voluntary on the organ, a great 
rustle was heard. The Apprentice Boys and Orange lodges had 
arrived, and the seats were rapidly filled, the Bishop rising and 
looking kindly down upon the gathering multitude. As soon as 
banners and other necessary Orange paraphernalia had been 
deposited in safety, and all had attained places, the Bishop com- 
menced the service. In high and pleasant tones, the words, “ Dearly 
beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us in sundry places to 
acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness,” etc., 
were heard throughout the crowded building. The lessons were 
hurriedly and nervously read by a clergyman near the entrance, 
whom we could not see. The discourse was given by a venerable- 
looking man of prepossessing exterior, who had not however spoken 
half-a-dozen words, before a strong feeling of disappointment came 
over us. First impressions had led us to expect a light, tripping, 
free, impassioned delivery; he was heavy, ponderous, unwieldy, 
lugubrious ; while all his sentences were ended with rising inflections 
consisting of minor thirds. His was the appearance of an “old man 
eloquent ;” but his thoughts struggled for language, language that did 
not always come when struggled for. He took as his text the words, 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of his delivery, and in spite of much 
with which we could not agree, and a superfluity of rhyme which we 
did not always think an embellishment, his discourse contained 
interesting matter. Protestantism, which we imagine, being inter- 
preted, meant Orangeism, was that condition of mind which enabled 
a person to apprehend the truth, and the necessary freedom accom- 
panying it; Roman Catholicism was that condition of mind which 
permitted its devotees to apprehend nothing but error, and the dark- 
ness and slavery which were its concomitants. Protestants therefore 
were freemen, Christian freemen; Roman Catholics were abject 
slaves, slaves struggling in darkness, wherein no beam of light could 
be discerned. The preacher then threw himself into the subject 
which had called us together, many from considerable distances, 
He recalled a number of scenes and incidents connected with the 
105 days’ siege, and the joyous deliverance then being commemo- 
rated. Were the Apprentice Boys of Derry to-day of similar mettle 
to the Apprentice Boys of 1689? Were they as faithful to their 
convictions, and as jealous of the infringement of individual rights 
and liberties, as were those of the seventeenth century? ‘Then, 
pointing to a couple of dusty, old, tattered flags suspended in the 
chancel, he called upon his hearers to behold the tokens of the 
bravery of their fathers of a former age, who had during a deadly 
struggle wrested them from the hands of King James’s French allies. 
Governor Walker was highly eulogised, more highly perhaps than 
scme Presbyterians would think desirable—at all events when other 
equally deserving names were silently ignored; and we were all 
exhorted to hold the memory of the defenders and the deliverers of 
the city in grateful remembrance—an exhortation that will be lost 
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upon no one who has read the thrilling story of the Siege and Relief 
of the city of Derry. ‘ | 

We were delighted with the musical part of the service, though 
we thought the organ at times drove and overpowered the voices. 
At the close we lingered to hear the grand tones of the instrument 
brought out in masterly tramp, tramping style, by the organist; and 
left the building with sentiments of gratitude for the altered condition 
of the times in which we live, and for present civil and religious 
blessings. 

After the service in the Cathedral, the Apprentice Boys and Orange 
‘lodges again gathered on the City Walls. In parts these still remain 
substantially as they were at the time of the siege, as is manifest from 
the presence of loop-holes and bartizans or projecting turrets, from 
which musketeers could maintain a sharp look out upon the enemy 
below. The scenes from the westerly portion are very picturesque, 
and, the day being fine, the surrounding country was seen to advant- 
age. But the nearer scenes, to be obtained immediately below the 
walls, contrasted strangely with those in the distance, and were far 
from being picturesque, excepting in the sense of furnishing pictures 
of slovenliness and squalour. 

When all had assembled, firing from little brass pop-guns mounted 
on large wheels began in real earnest, and enemies situated on the 
opposite hills were mercilessly shot down in huge numbers; at least 
if the earnestness with which the guns were plied were an indication 
of the ravages committed. When the firing ceased, all were put into 
marching order. Curious to see whither they were to march, we 
joined in procession, which indeed it was difficult to avoid doing, 
when once along side the moving mass. We marched to the strains 
of “ Auld Lang Syne,” not very martial ones certainly. The path 
getting narrower, our stepping was interfered with, and we became 
wedged pretty closely together. We got our toes trodden upon, and 
were kicked out of time. We jostled against each other, and were 
then jostled against the dear, old crumbling wall. The next moment 
the end of a fife was poking into our ear ; in trying to escape the fifer, 
we found ourselves in a position convenient for being converted into 
jelly-fish by the man with the cymbals ; and struggling from the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, we were pounded by the sticks of the big 
drummer. But all these compliments were given innocently, and 
taken good humoredly, and escape there wasnone. The path indeed 
became narrower still ; the guns were hauled up steps to marching 
order, and down steps a little faster, we being swiftly borne along after 
them. ‘The multitudes before and behind were great, and we be- 
thought ourselves that it would be the part of prudence to seize the 
first opportunity of emerging from the perils of our position. This 
we succeeded in doing, by striking into Ship-quay Street, where was 
room enough to move at ease, and watch the throng crossing the 
bridge that spans that entrance to the city. 

When the procession again reached Walker’s Monument, firing 
was once more indulged in, and doubtless hosts of imaginary enemies 
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were slain. But ammunition and men being exhausted, quiet came 
at length, the crowd began to disperse, and there was nothing for it 
but patiently to await the next Anniversary of the Relief of Derry. 
All through the day, the city was lively, but continued in the best 
of good temper. Indeed we saw no indications of malicious feeling 
between the different sections of the community. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergymen, and we presume, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic laymen, went to and fro through the streets 
apparently in friendly and brotherly relations with each other. . 
Leaving the city on good terms with itself, having seen most of its 
“lions,” and spent a pleasant day within its boundaries, we quitted 
it with cordial wishes for its future health, happiness, and prosperity. 


- 


Little fores. 


SUPPOSE everybody likes grapes ; at least, I mean every boy 

and girl ‘They are so good when you're thirsty; so sweet and 

juicy when you're tired ; so cool and pleasant when you have to be 
sick in bed, when your head is hot, and your tongue is dry. 

Would it not be nice, think you, to live in a country where the 
grapes grow? What would you do with your vineyard ; your garden 
full of ripe red fruit? Why, you’d just have to do this, like the people 
do in the East. They make their grape-garden at the top of a little 
hill; then they build a wall round it, and a hedge; and then, right 
in the middle of the garden, they build a little tower with windows ; 
and then those in the tower can see all round. 

What is all this for? you say. Why, for this. All round the 
garden there are hundreds of foxes, big and little. And foxes are 
fond of grapes. If they could only get in, they’d eat them all up; 
and spoil and suck all the sweetnéss out of the grape clusters ; and 
the foxes are so sly and so swift. They'll slip in any way, over the 
wall, and through the hedges. But that man in the tower won’t let 
them. He sees all round. He keeps asharp look out. He keeps 
out the cunning little foxes. Then the grapes are not spoiled ; and 
by and by, when they are rich in ripeness, there is a glorious grape- 
gathering ; and the people sing their happy songs ; and gather the 
grapes into baskets, and carry them home, to make their hearts glad 
for another year. 

Now, wouldn’t you do just that if you had a grape-garden? Well, 
see! You and I can’t have a vineyard, like those people in the East, 
because we live over here in the West. But we have a sort of grape- 
garden after all, in which the grapes never grow green and sour, or 
dry and withered, unless we choose to let them. 

Don’t you know that you’ve got something inside of you, which 
thinks good thoughts, and loves kind people? Something which 
wants to do right, and makes you love all those boys and girls that 
are sweet, and brave, and gentle, and true? Something you have 
inside of you, that doesn’t like those boys and girls, or those men and 
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women, who say bad words, or what is not true? You have felt 
something in you, that helps you to love your father and mother, a 
brave hearted little brother, or a sweet souled sister. Ah! that is 
your heart, which does all these things. Isn’t it a wonderful good 
thing, that heart of yours? It is your grape-garden, where juicy fruit 
will grow. Love, kindness, truthfulness, all grow there. Such fruit 
is so good, that everybody, rich and poor, loves the taste of its 
goodness. : 

But look! there are some little foxes wanting always to creep 
slyly into your heart, your grape-garden. They want to get in and 
spoil all the good fruit, the Truth, the Beauty, and Purity of your 
young Heart. I want you to say to everyone of these sly foxes, that 
would come in and steal away the sweetness and beauty out of you, 
I want you to say to them, “‘ You shan’t. Don’t you try to come in 
here. I’m watching in my tower, and if you come ever so silent ; if 
you come on tiptoe; if you come, you cunning foxes, just when I’m 
not thinking; if you come and try a hundred times, I’ll not let you 
in, You shan'’t.” 

And now you want to know what these little foxes are that would 
come in so cunningly, and steal away your goodness. Oh, there are 
so many of them. Hundreds? Thousands! I dare say everybody 
here has had one in his heart even to-day, a bad thought, a bitter 
feeling, a wicked wish. And these little foxes have done such a 
great deal of damage in the world. But I can only tell you about 
two this time. One of these is Disobedience, and the other is Dece?t. 

These are foxes, and so sly. You all know what this little fox 
Disobedience does. Your mother tells you to come straight to school, 
and while you are on the way this little fox slips into your heart, and 
then you don’t. Your mother asks you, in such a kind motherly 
way, to fetch up the coals, or take care of baby, or play a bit with 
your little brother and sister. And you think you will, because your 
mother is so kind. And then after a while you forget, or you think 
you won’t, and so like a thief run off. Ah, then the fox has stolen in, 
the sly, cunning, cowardly fox, that does not stand to its duty, but is 
disobedient. Your mother sends you to the shop for a pound of 
butter, a jug of treacle, or a cup of milk, and you're not to touch or 
taste. But the fox slips in. You wish you might just taste ; only a 
touch. And do you give way and do what you ought not? Do you 
touch or taste? Ah, my boy, my girl, if you do, you are not a true 
boy or a true girl, you are not a hero. You are not brave. You 
let a little fox lead you to do what is disobedient. Never forget that. 
Whenever your workmaster, schoolmaster, father or mother tells you 
to do anything, and you don’t do it, then you’ve let in this cunning 
fox, and he’ll spoil the sweetness and goodness of your heart very soon. 

Then I said there was another fox called Deceit. This fox is 
wickeder than the other I think. It is the fox that tempts you to tell 
a lie, or to do anything which is not true. It nearly always slips into 
your heart on the other side, when Disobedience has crept in on this. 
I'll tell you how. Boys sometimes play truant. When they go home 
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their parents ask them, and in jumps this wicked fox Deceit, that tells 
a lie about it. Girls are sometimes left to mind the house. You 
promise to be good and take care of the little one. And then you get 
tired of toys and games. You look all round the house. What, you 
wonder, can there be in that drawer. You would so like just to peep. 
Ah, father’s watch! How often you have longed to look at the wheels 
that work inside. You try to open it. You can’t. It is so fast, that 
you tug, and pull, and twitch. Ah! Smash! What now? Watch 
and wheels and glass, all crashed upon the floor. How you tremble! 
What a disturbance that fox Disobedience has caused in your heart ! 
and then, ay then, worse than all, the cunning fox Deceit slips in; 
and if you don’t drive him out at once, he tempts you to tell a lie 
about it, and say you did’nt touch it. 

My children, boys and girls, big and little, take care of the foxes. 
Don’t let Disobedience or Deceit spoil the beauty and the goodness 
of your heart. Keep a sharp lookout. Say to all foxes, “ You shan’t.” 


idpmn. 


F by a fiat of my will, 
I could remodel all my life, 
Light up its darkness, calm its strife, 
And each aspiring hope fulfil, — 


I would not! For a higher Will 
Has sought and claimed me for its own, 
That I may rest in it alone, 

And merging self therein—be still. 


I know not, ignorant and weak ! 
A single hour’s prospective aim, 
Nor if the blessing that I name 

In fervent prayer, I ought to seek. 


I seek it not; I only wait 
With folded hands and upward gaze, 
And silent effluence of praise, 
Feeling I am not desolate ; 


Nor e’er can be—for Love divine 
As infinite as it is good, 
More deeply felt than understood, 
Will ever on my pathway shine. 


O truth sublime, sustaining, sure ! 
May nothing part me from that love, 
May sorrow for the Transient prove 

My guide to joy that shall endure. 


Toray Ge 
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Motes of Sunday School Lessons. 
XXXIV.—/( September, 4th ). 
Moses IN EXILE. 
Read Exodus ii. 15-22. 

LAVERY has a hurtful effect upon its victims: it tends to 
destroy all nobility of character. The conduct of the Hebrews 
exemplifies this. Moses thought they would have risen to claim 
freedom, but was disappointed (Acts vil. 25). It was a Hebrew who 
charged Moses with slaying the Egyptian, although done in behalf of 
- a Hebrew. Pharaoh seeks to punish the crime. Moses could feel 
no security among his own brethren. He was obliged to leave Egypt, 

to become an exile. 

We may imagine that Moses went forth with the most desponding 
feelings. He sees his people oppressed, but not ready for deliverance; 
he sees that bondage is crushing out the qualities that fit for freedom. 

But Heb. xi. 27 gives a very different thought. His faith that 
God would rescue his people led him forth, more in hope of the better 
time to come, than in fear of the king, or despairing for his brethren. 
It is this faith, that justice must ultimately triumph, that has sustained 
the heart of many an exiled patriot. In modern times, Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini. 

Moses could serve the cause of his people best by retiring for a 
time, so as to enable him to mature his plans in privacy. Refer to 
King Alfred of England. 

He goes eastward—to the desert. The ‘land of Midian” here 
meant was probably on the shores of the Gulf of Akaba, south-east of 
Sinai. Greek travellers in second century B.c. found here a well with 
abundant water and a grove of palm trees regarded as sacred. The 
priest’s ancestors had filled the same office from remote antiquity. 

Moses, wearied, sat by the well. The seven daughters of the priest 
of Midian acted as shepherdesses for their father. To this day black- 
veiled Arab women are so employed in this district. The daughters 
of wealthy Bedouins are often found in this occupation. Moses 
witnesses an act of oppression, and takes the side of the weak; he 
protects the shepherdesses from the shepherds. As the wells are 
sometimes deep, it is a laborious work to draw up the water by ropes 
and leather buckets, and to pour it into the trough, that the flocks 
may drink. Men should always protect and help women, because 
the latter are weaker than men. Moses’ conduct termed chivalrous, 
and gentlemanly. 

Kindness wins its reward. By this deed the homeless Moses 
gainsa home. ‘The grateful father welcomes the stranger. He dwells 
with Reuel, and marries one of his daughters. The names of his 
children commemorate his feelings and his trust in God. 

Lessons : 

(1). The faith that in God’s world justice must at length prevail, 
enables men to triumph over difficulties. 

(2). Goodness wins friends. 
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XXXV.—/( September 11th). 


THE CALL or Moskss. 
Read Exodus iii. 1-10, 

Moses, living the quiet life of a shepherd, was not unmindful of 
the suffering Hebrews. Philo says: “The business of a shepherd is 
a preparation for the office of a king, to any one who is destined to 
preside over that most unmanageable of all flocks, mankind, just as 
hunting is a good training-school for warriors.” But it was in another 
way that Moses was prepared to be a leader of men. 

In the midst of the rugged mountains and desolate valleys of the 
peninsula of Sinai travellers are struck with the deep stillness, and the 
solitude, conducive to thought. How could Moses forget the 
sufferings of his enslaved countrymen! Pondering upon their sad 
condition, the faith in him pictures their freedom. True faith leads 
to action, and Moses asks, What can be done to deliver them ? 

As to all true prophets nature spoke to Moses. The scenes amid 
which he was placed, the sun, moon, and stars, the mountain, the 
winter torrents, the few trees, the wind and the storm, would appear 
as manifestations of the God of whom his heart was testifying. His 
influence was to be seen in the wilderness: Could He be absent from, 
or forgetful of, the suffering tribes of Egypt? What a contrast be- 
tween the great and glorious God, and that wretched nation. The 
mighty sun was an emblem of the one, in its omnipresent influence, 
in its fiery moon-tide heat and its life-giving power. That wretched 
acacia-bush, stunted and withered, isan emblem of the oppressed 
people. There is no glory, no beauty in it. And see! now the ruddy 
beams of the setting sun like angry flames wrap it round. ‘That is 
an emblem of God’s dealing with this people. Must it not perish? 
But the bush is not consumed! Is not this likewise an emblem ? 
Yea: it isa lesson from God. Here He speaks. This is a holy 
place. He declares that the Hebrews shall not be destroyed by the 
fiery trial to which they are subjected. ‘There is hope for them and 
an encouragement to effort on their behalf. 

In this way God speaks to His children. Nature is His messenger 
uttering His promises and encouragements. ‘The wild mountain-side 
is His temple. Pay him all reverence. The Israelites thought that 
God’s presence was shewn by a flame of fire. 

God cares for His people. He is on the side of justice and right. 
All His true servants are called to work on the same side. Moses 
has received the idea and the hope of deliverance for Israel. Because 
- it is a good work he is called to help it. He may be an instrument 
to carry out the great design—he may be the deliverer. But the 
difficulties are very great and he shrinks from the task. May he not 
deceive himself? Who calls him? “The God of Abraham, &c.” 

Lessons : 
(1). In silence and meditation great life-plans are formed. 
(2). In silence and meditation men hear the voice of God, the 


call to duty. 
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XXXVI.—/( September 18th. ) 


JEHOVAH. 
Read Exodus iii. 2-15. 


We have before seen that the ideas concerning God held by the 
early writers of the Bible were far from perfect. This is shewn by 
the names applied to God. The word ‘‘Rock” was used for “ God.” 
In Isaiah xliyv. 8, the original reads: ‘Is there a God beside me? 
Yea, there is no Rock; I know not any.” So also in Dewt. xxxii. 
4, 18, &c., “ Rock” = God. This seems to shew that their ancestors 
had been idolators and worshiped, like their neighbours, sacred rocks 
or stones, and the name survived. In /osh. xxiv. 14, reference is 
made to false gods whom their fathers served on the other side of 
the river (“ flood” = the R. Euphrates), i. e. in Mesopotamia. 

The oldest Hebrew name for God was £7 = “ The Strong One.” 
This was applied to the false gods of the heathen, as well as to the 
true God. Another form, Z/oah, is sometimes used ; and its plural, 
Elohim, is used both for gods (false gods) and is the most general 
name used for God, in which use it is treated as a singular word, 
because, probably, God included all the powers of all the other gods. 

It is likely that at the time of Moses the Israelites were idolators. 
They were ignorant slaves, they lived amongst idolators, and were 
long afterwards only preserved from idolatry with great difficulty. 
See Joshua xxiv. 14. 

It may be that Moses had not escaped idolatry, but that as a 
result of his Egyptian learning (for the Egyptians had many high 
religious conceptions) in this period of meditation he attained the 
idea of a great God able to help his people. This God was higher 
than those whose names were familiar to him. Even the old name 
Elohim seemed inadequate. Ewald conjectures that this name 
Jehovah was the name of a god revered by the tribe of Levi, to which 
Moses belonged. Moses would desire to get all his countrymen to 
worship this great God only. This was a part of his mission. The 
God who had revealed himself to him in the desert solitude called 
him to proclaim Him to the Hebrews, as “‘ the God of their fathers.” 
But by what name? “/ am hath sent me.” ‘The Zord God hath 
sent me.” This needs explanation. 

The Zord in the Old Testament, printed in small capitals, is the 
translation of the Heb. Jehovah. In old Hebrew only consonants are 
written, thus: /Avi (pronounced, some think, Yah-veh). The writer 
regards it as part of the verb ¢o Je, and as meaning He zs, or He who 
zs, 1.e., “The Living One,” ‘The Ever-existing,” “The Eternal.” 
The Jews at a later period regarded //v/ as too sacred to be pro- 
nounced, and so said Adonai (Lord), sometimes Llohim, instead. 
When Hebrew was written with vowels, the vowels hinted that 
the substitute was to be read aloud. By ignoring this hint, we get 
the word Jehovah. 

Moses learned that the Divine Being could not be likened to. 
beasts, nor fashioned in the form of men, but that He encompasses 
all, and is ever living. 


XXXVII.—/( September 25th). 
Mosers’ RELUCTANCE IS OVERCOME. 
Read Exodus iil. 16—iv. 17. 


The call to duty is from God. But when the duty is great, 
modest men have misgivings and shrink from entering upon it. 
Perhaps it is well that it should be so, in order that they may be 
assured that they are not mistaking the echo of their own selfish 
ambition for a command from God. When the doubt is resolved, 
hesitation to act should be laid aside. 

When the time for action came, the work to which Moses was 
called seemed beyond human powers, and he distrusted himself. 
But every unattempted work may have this aspect. Man knows not 
what he can do until he tries. The conviction that it is no self-seeking, 
no vain-glorious prompting, but the pure desire to do the will of God 
that is urging him, should send him forth forgetful of self, and willing 
to leave the results to God. 

Moses was to become chief, leader, deliverer, and prophet to 
his people. He was to rescue a number of enslaved tribes, to weld 
them into a nation, and to give them a religion. It was an arduous, 
a stupendous undertaking. No wonder that he held back. Compare 
the call of the prophet Isaiah (Isaiah vi.) 

In the time of thought, things may go smoothly enough, but when 
the hour of action has come, difficulties seem to spring up. Moses 
knew the strength of Egypt, and now it appals him. He knew what 
little chance a multitude of slaves unfit for war, untrained to act 
together as a community, would have against the armies of Egypt. 
How could they be fed in the desert? How could they be prevailed 
upon to forsake idols and worship Jehovah alone? 

And then excuses are framed. (1) “ The people will not hear 
me.” (2) “I am not eloquent.” (3) “Send another better 
qualified.” But all the difficulties without, and all the fears and 
doubts within, could not quench the thought of the oppression of his 
countrymen, nor rid him of the idea that he must attempt to emanci- 
pate and enoble them. God was calling him to the work, with a 
voice that could not be stifled. ‘To draw back, or to delay longer, 
would incur the anger of Jehovah. 

In this way God’s chosen servants are called and sent to their 
work. This same wilderness of Sinai winessed the despair and the 
second call of Elijah. (See 1 Kings xix. 9-15.) Yes, Jesus also had 
his temptation in the wilderness. 


Lessons : 


(1). God speaks to men in their hearts and consciences. 
(2). He calls them to labour for his kingdom. 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


INSPIRED by ‘the success of Abbé 
Huvelin at the death-bed of the great 
Positivist leader M. Littré, the Catholic 
Church is hoping to secure the re-con- 
version of M, Renan. Thatdistinguished 
writer, we are told in Catholic prints, 
“goaded the Atheists to fury” by at- 
tending the funeral ceremonies of M. 
Littré, and by sprinkling the body of 
his friend with holy water, in accordance 
with the custom of pious Catholics. He 
has also raised the hopes of the Church 
by speaking ‘‘in terms of feeling praise 
about the true Catholic spirit,” at the 
annual distribution of prizes by the 
French Academy. The sentimental 
side of M. Renan’snatureis well-known, 
and we should hardly be inclined to 
augur from it the submission of his in- 
tellect, either to Catholic dogma or to 
the claims of Rome.—A new wing was 
opened at Stonyhurst College on the 
31st July, the birthday of St. Ignatius 
Loyola.—The latest new saint is be 
Pope Urban II. He was the Pope who 
preached the famous crusade that ended 
in the conquest of Jerusalem.—The 
present Pope is a literary, not a militant 
pontiff ; a collection of his Latin hymns 
has just been published.—The Vatican 
has succeeded in making its peace with 


the German Emperor, and all the vacant | 


dioceses, it is expected, will shortly be 
filled. 

All eyes have been turned towards 
the vacant Deanery of Westminster, a 
position which, though not one of the 
richest prizes in the Church of England, 
is decidedly one to be coveted from its 


high social opportunities, and_ its 
independence of Episcopal control. 


People are chiefly asking, who will be 
thought worthy to occupy the place of 
Arthur Stanley. Of the many rumours 
in circulation, none has yet been con- 
firmed, but at the moment of going 
to press we are assured that Canon 
Bradley, Master of University College, 
Oxford, is the lucky man.—The Church 
Congress, to be held at Newcastle in 
October, is to discuss the Revised New 
Testament, and the working of the 
Education Act.—Mr. W. E. Forster’s 
Irish Church Act Amendment Bill pro- 
vides that the Corporation of the Com- 
missioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland shall be dissolved, on a day to be 
fixed by the Lord Lieutenant by Order 


in Council. Thereupon the property 
belonging to the Commissioners will 
become vested in the Irish Land Com- 
mission, on whom also will at the same 
time devolve all the powers, rights, and 
duties of the Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities. The Irish Land Com- 
mission is directed to keep a separate 
account of the property so transferred 
to them.—Mr. Frank Wise, of Cork, 
who some time ago gave £20,000 to 
Bishop John Gregg, for the restoration 
of St. Finbar’s Cathedral in that city, 
has now given £10,000 to Bishop 
Robert Gregg, his son and successor, to 
be applied for the relief of the Protestant 
poor. A similar sum has been placed 
at the disposal of the Roman Catholic 
bishop for the poor of the Roman 
Catholic body. Mr. Wise has also 
given £5,000 to hospitals in the same 
city.—The death is announced of Right 
Hon. William Brooke, LL.D., for many 
years one of the Masters in Chancery, at 
the age of 85. Master Brooke rendered 
prominent and most valuable services 
in the important work of organisation 
entrusted to the General Convention of 
the Irish Episcopal Church, on the 
passing of the Disestablishment Act, and 
took a leading part in successive General 
Synods. He was a near relative of Rey. 
Stopford A, Brooke, of Bloomsbury 
Chapel.—It is curious that the English 
gipsies almost invariably betake them- 
selves to the ministrations of the Episco- 
pal Church, on occasions of baptism, 
marriage and burial. Uriah Wharton, 
a native of Shropshire, was an adopted 
gipsy. Having married a_ gipsy 


| woman, he was made king of the tribe, 


a position which he held till his recent 
death, in the neighbourhood of East 
Orange, New Jersey. On hisdeath-bed, 
he was attended by Rey. Dr. Bishop, 
Rector of Christ Church, who shortly 
afterwards was called on to unite the 
daughter of Uriah Wharton to the new 
king of the company. The marriage 
was performed after the ritual of the 
Episcopal Church in the presence of the 
whole company of gipsies. The bride- 
groom, Henry Lee, is a lineal descend- 
ant of Oak Lee, who was the recognised 
king of all English gipsies, sixty years 
ago. 

Three distinguished Presbyterian 
divines of Scotland have been called to 


their rest, and though they belonged to 
different sections of the Presbyterian 
Church, we may appropriately join their 
names in one notice, for all were large- 
souled men. Rev. Dr. Watson, of 
Dundee, was an ex-Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk. He 
had served his Master’s cause faithfully 
for thirty-five years. Dr, Caird, in a 
powerful commemorative discourse, 
linked his work with that of Dean 
Stanley. He was one of those men to 
whom the liberal minds in the Church 
of his fathers naturally turned for 
sympathy, forbearance, and_ kindly 
guidance. The Queen expressed her 
sympathy in a letter to Mrs. Watson.— 
The late Rev. Alexander Stark, M.A., 
who passed away in the 96th year of his 
age and 74th of his ministry, was the 
Father of the Free Kirk. He entered 
the University of Giasgow in the first 
year of the century. Originally, and 
for eighteen years, a dissenting minister 
in connection with the Associate Synod, 
he joined the Established Kirk in 1824, 
but quitted it at the Disruption. He 
was a diligent linguist, and an able 
preacher. In his 7oth year he organised 
the Free Kirk congregation at Tigh-na- 
bruaich, and ministered to it for fourteen 
years. He resembled Dr. Chalmers in 
person and geniality.—Rev. Dr. David 
Macrae, whose ministry had passed its 
jubilee year, died at the age of 86. An 
earnest, warm-hearted U.P. divine, an 
uncompromising temperance reformer, 
and a most amiable man, his name has 
become familiar as that of the father of 
amore heretical son, with whose views 
he did not altogether sympathise, but 
whose claim to doctrinal freedom he 
upheld with dignified courage.—Rey. 
William Reid, who died in Edinburgh 
in his 59th year, was a preacher of a 
very different stamp to any of the fore- 
going. He was best known as the 
author of a popular tract entitled 
The Blood of Jesus. With somewhat 
contracted aims he did conscientious work 
being very successful in the Temperance 
field.—The rival branches of Scottish 
Presbyterianism do not always live on 
the best of terms with each other, and 
their mutual competition is sometimes 
unduly keen, The U.P. Presbytery of 
Dumbarton recently erected a church of 
their communion at Clynder, in the 
parish of Roseneath, The parish 
minister, who is the well-known liberal 
divine, Dr. R. H. Story, who acted as 
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one of the pallbearers at Dean Stanley’s 
funeral, publishes in his parish maga- 
zine the following protest against the 
proceeding. The U.P. church at 
Clynder, he says, is ‘seated for about 
200 worshippers, and cost about £500, 
which constitutes a debt upon it to that 
amount. The religious census given in 
our March issue stated the number of 
U.P.’s then in the parish as one. That 
individual subsequently left the parish. 
When there is so much religious des- 
titution in our great centres of popula- 
tion it seems scarcely necessary or wise 
to borrow money to erect a place of 
worship in connection with a sect which 
has no resident representatives, and 
where the congregations must be ex- 
pected to be either drawn away from 
other churches, or to consist of such 
occasional visitors as may wish to give 
it their temporary support. At the 
meeting of the U.P. Presbytery, at 
which it was resolved to sanction the 
erection of this mission, the principal 
reason alleged for doing so was the 
great need of the preaching of the pure 
Gospel in this parish, When any 
teachers come to us claiming to preach 
another gospel, it behoves us to be on 
our guard, especially when, as in this 
case, the claim is marked by the absence 
of charity and the presence of preten- 
sion.” He adds that, in his judgment, 
“*the only distinctive tenet of the U.P. 
Church—that the national establishment 
and endowment of religion is sinful— 
can hardly be regarded as of the essence 
of the Gospel.”—A new Presbyterian 
Church has been opened in Dublin by 
the Moderator of the Irish General 
Assembly.—The scheme for the better 
endowment of the Presbyterian College 
in London is at a standstill for want of 
funds. At the recent meeting of the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, three gentlemen offered £1000 
each towards the scheme, on condition 
that an additional £7000 should be 
raised during the year. Already three 
months have elapsed since the offer was 
made, but as yet no contributions 
towards the required £7000 have been 
intimated to the convener, Rev. Dr. 
Oswald Dykes. — Forty-two Presby- 
terian clergymen of New England are 
reported as having already introduced 
the use of the Revised Version in their 
pulpit services. They are bolder than 
the Presbyterians of the old country. 
The new tune book of the Wesleyan 
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Sunday School Union contains a tune 
““Gladstone,” composed by the eldest 
son of the Premier, Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, M.P.—The Lord Mayor of 
London (Alderman MacArthur), on his 
recent visit to the land of his birth, was 
presented with an address from the 
Wesleyans of Newry, commending his 
attachment to their religious com- 
munion, of which he is a consistent as 
well as a distinguished member, 

Some pecularities of church govern- 
ment which distinguish American Con- 
gregationalism from its English proto- 
type, and assimilate it to the Presby- 
terian model, have been illustrated in 
the case of the Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
formerly of Wycliffe Chapel, London, 
and now minister of a Congregational 
Church at Boston, U.S. Mr. Thomas 
received a call to a Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia, and resigned his Boston 
charge. In England this resignation 
would have been final. But his congre- 
gation ‘‘ postively refused ” to let him 
go, and a Council of fourteen ministers 
having beensummoned by letters missive, 
the action of the congregation was sus- 
tained. After a reasonable time Mr. 
Thomas may resign again and have 
another Council called ; but, according 
to the civil and ecclesiastical law of 
American Congregationalism, he can- 
not remove on his own unsupported 
judgment, and without the sanction of 
representatives of neighbouring churches. 
The main difference between this system 
and Presbyterianism is, that the Council 
cannot interfere except at the call of the 
congregation, and the congregation 
selects its own Council, 

At the New Church Conference in 
Manchester attention was drawn to the 
fact that the year 1833 will be the first 
centenary of the establishment of public 
worship in accordance with the teaching 
of Emanual Swedenborg, and_ the 
Council of the Conference was requested 
to consider what steps should be taken 
to commemorate the event. The clos- 
ing chapter of White’s Zzfe of Sweden- 
borg gives some curious and not alto- 
gether edifying particulars of the rise of 
the Swedenborgian Church organisation 
under Robert Hindmarsh, particulars 
which, we imagine, the worthy members 
of the New Church at the present day 
will gladly forget. 

The centenary of religious toleration 
in Austria will probably be brightened 
by a closer approximation between the 


two great divisions of orthodox Pro- 
testantism, the Lutheran Church, ad- 
hering to the Confession of Augsburg, 
and the Reformed Church, ofthe Helvetic 
Confession, a rigidly Calvinistic docu- 
ment. The Gustavus Adolphus Society, 
whose annual meeting has just been 
held at Dortmund, has originated a fund 
for providing pensions for Evangelical 
clergy and schoolmasters throughout 
Austria, with their widows and orphans. 
The distinctions of the two churches are 
to be ignored in the distribution of this 
admirable fund, which thus may form a 
basis of Protestant pacification. —Joseph 
Cook writes from Bonn to tell us that, 
in Germany, the theological students at 
rationalistic centres of learning are far 
outnumbered by those instructed under 
hyper-evangelical influences. This is 
true ; but what does it mean? Unfor- 
tunately it means that, by the vast 
majority of thoughtful German youths, 
theology is abandoned as a profession. 
Hence the supply of the pulpit is be- 
coming increasingly left to men whose 
training is such as to make them out of 
accord with, and inoperative upon, the 
thought ofthe age. To this reactionary 
teaching, there is the alternative of an 
ultra-rationalism which is fatal to 
Church life. What Germany wants, 
and has not got, is a school of theo- 
logians profoundly possessed with the 
great historical truths of Christianity, 
and giving an ungrudging welcome to 
the best methods of modern science. 
Again have certain unworthy members 
of the Salvation Army got themselves 
into trouble. ‘* Captains” M ‘Arthur 
and Halliday were fined at Glasgow on 
the 11th August for knocking down two 
young men, The faith of the adherents 
of the movement is, however, by no 
means shaken either by these escapades, 
or by the subsequent scandal, <A 

“‘private” in the Army writes to a 
Glasgow paper to assure the public that 
“‘the Salvation Army cares nothing for 
the thinkings or notions in reference to 
its manner of procedure—it cares 
nothing, I say, for the thinkings or 
notions, of men, angels or devils.” It 
will be remembered that the original 
author of the famous utterance ‘‘I care 
for nobody, no, not I,” was compelled 
to add, ‘‘ And nobody cares for me.” 

_ The Jews in the Russian dependen- 
cies, especially Poland, are subjected to 
such hardships that they are seriously 
contemplating an emigration to Spain, 


where the authorities will not oppose 
their settlement. Spain, it will be 
remembered, was formerly the refuge 
of many Jewish families persecuted 
away from other countries, so history 
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will have an opportunity of once more 
repeating itself, In Russia proper no 
Jews can live, the popular feeling 
against them being of theZutmost in- 
tolerance, 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HuNGARY.—The opening ceremony 
attending the establishment of a regular 
Unitarian Church at Budapest is ex- 
pected to take place this month. The 
extension of the Unitarian Church from 
Transylvania to the metropolis of 
Hungary will mark an important era in 
the progress of Unitarianism on the 
continent of Europe. 

AMERICA.—The 14th of this month 
has been fixed upon for the dedication 
of the Channing Memorial Church at 
Newport. R.I., though two or three of 
the finest windows will not be finished 
in time. Rev. Dr. Bellows will preach 


the Dedication Sermon, and the repre- | 


sentative gathering is expected to contain 
some English visitors. We are glad to 
see that many of our Irish friends have 


joined in sending small amounts to the | 


Building Fund. The collection taken 
in First Belfast was, we believe, the 
first contribution sent from the this side 
of the Atlantic. 

ENGLAND.—The death of Samuel 
Sharpe on 28th July at the advanced 


age of 82, has been mourned by all who | 


love the religious body for which he 
lived. The characteristics of his per- 
manent work as an Egyptologist and 
Biblical historian and critic have been 
well set forth in a discriminating notice 
which appeared in the d4tienzum. His 
conclusions on Biblical subjects, too 
conservative for some, too little conser- 
vative for others, were the honest fruits 
of his own original and painstaking 
study. He was one of those who are 
never too old to learn; and was at the 
same time never drawn by an appetite 
for novelties, from positions which he 
deemed secured by competent investi- 
gation. Of the admirable example 
which is furnished by his services to 
learning and to religion, we have else- 
where spoken at length.—Rev. Dr. R. 
Laird Collier, who was lately announced 
as likely to do wonders at Birmingham, 
and whose spiritual condition the 
Guardian deemed hopeful, has been led, 
by inability to cope with the English 
climate, to accept an American consul- 
ship at Leipzig for a trial year. 


Physically speaking, we do not envy 
him a winter in Leipzig.—Much discus- 
sion is taking place respecting the best 
way of appropriating the sum of 
£32,000 received from the London and 
North-Western Railway as the purchase 
money of the Old Meeting House, 
Birmingham. In addition to the new 
erection required for this congregation, 
the suggestion has been made that two 
new churches may be built in the 
suburbs. 

IRELAND.—In the Appendix to the 
Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraphs: ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding the unsettled condition of 
many parts of the country, and the 
agitation arising out of the Land ques- 
tion, our congregations generally have 
been fairly sustained during the year; 
and while in a few instances signs of 
weakness and decay are apparent, in 
others thereare most gratifying evidences 
of revived earnestness and zeal. Most 
of our congregations are in small towns 
and scattered over rural districts, the 
bulk of the people being dependent on 
the produce of the soil for the means of 
support. A succession of unfavourable 
seasons has militated against farming 
interests, and the operation of the Land 
laws, instead of giving relief, has only 
increased the burdens, Emigration has 
thinned the population. Families have 
removed from the country to Belfast 
and other towns in search of remune- 
rative employment, and thus our rural 
parishes have been numerically and 
financially weakened. Many of our 
ministers have laboured on faithfully, in 
the face of much difficulty and with the 
slenderest support. All our congrega- 
tions, except Bandon, Ballymena, and 
Carrickfergus, have at present settled 
ministers, and the pulpits of the three 
places named have been regularly sup- 
plied. In Belfast our churches ably 
maintain their position; and the two 
Unitarian Societies, with their Deposi- 
tories, supported by their respective 
adherents, report good work well done. 
The reports presented at the meeting of 
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the Nonsubscribing Association on tem- 
perance, Sunday-schools, mission work 
and other matters, were the fullest and 
most interesting we have ever had, and 
there was a manifest desire for union 
and co-operation.” 

BALLYMENA. —It has been found im- 
practicable to keep up constant Sunday 
services in this town; and arrangements 
have been made for an evening service 
once a month, 

BANBRIDGE.—Through the efforts of 
Mr. J. Smyth, M.A., a Sunday evening 
service has been maintained for some 
months at Lenaderg, near Banbridge. 
Ministers of various denominations have 
given assistance, and the interest mani- 
fested has been most gratifying. 

BreLFAst.—The annual excursion of 
the York Street Sunday School took 
place on the 2oth ult., to Whitehead. 
There was a good attendance of teachers 
and scholars, and a pleasant day was 
spent.—The first of the half-yearly col- 
lections at Mountpottinger on behalf of 


congregational funds was made on Sun- | 


day, 31st July. A sermon was preached 
by Rev. D. Thompson, Dromore. The 
amount contributed was £13 13s. 6d.— 
In the First Presbyterian Church, two 
very elaborate and elegant marble monu- 
ments are being erected, in commemo- 
ration of the long and faithful services 
of Rev. William Bruce, A.B., and Rey. 
John Scott Porter. These monuments 
will further enrich the beautiful interior 
of the building. The church being now 


closed for repairs, divine service will be | 


held on Sunday mornings, during the 
present month, in the Ulster Minor 
Hall. The generosity of his people has 
in the meantime given to their minister 
the opportunity of foreign travel. 
DOWNPATRICK.—The Sunday School 
excursion took place on the 11th ult. 
Great interest was taken in it by the in- 
habitants of the town, and about 500 
took part, including members of all 
churches. Rey. David Gordon and 
Mr. Edward Gardner, LL.B., headed 
the procession, which passed in cars 
through the town to Ballyhornan, thence 
to Killead, where a field was set apart 
for the occasion. The arrangements 
were made by Mr. James M‘Kelvey and 
the young ladies of the congregation, 
and gave great satisfaction to all present. 
HoLtywoop.—The annual Sunday 
School Conference of the Non-subscrib- 
ing Association will be held in Holy- 
wood, on the evening of Friday, 9th 


Sept. Mr. Richard Bartram, of London, 
will attend, by invitation, and read a 
paper on ‘‘ Childhood and Religion.” 
MIssIONARY WorK.—At the last 
meeting of the Missionary Committee of 
the Irish Non-subscribing Association, 
the following resolution was passed un- 
animously :—‘‘ That the 18th Dec. next 
be the Mission Sunday of the year, and 
that a circular be addressed to the 
ministers of the association, requesting 
them either with or without interchange 


of pulpits, to have a special sermon on ~ 


that day, dealing with our missionary 
opportunities and duties, and to take up 
a collection on behalf of the Mission 
funds.” It was also agreed to arrange 
for the delivery of a course of Affirmative 
Lectures during the ensuing winter. —At 
the same meeting the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed : ‘* That 
we beg to express our sense of the loss 
we and our cause have sustained in the 
death of Samuel Sharpe, Esq., who for 
many years displayed great zeal in 
kindred work to our own; that we 
record our great admiration for his 
character and doings, which have been 
a stimulus to earnest missionary work 
among our churches in the three king- 
doms ; and that we tender our deep-felt 
sympathy to the surviving members of 
his family in their bereavement.”—A 
resolution of similar character was passed 
by the committee of the Ulster Unitarian 
Christian Association on the same day. 

MONEYREA.—The annual open air 
gathering of the Sunday School was held 
on the 1st August. The scholars, with 
their teachers and friends assembled at 
the meeting-house, at twelve o’clock, 
when the Rev. J. J. Wright gave a suit- 
able address, and the remainder of the 
day was agreeably spent in a neighbour- 
ing field, belonging to Mr. J. Magill.— 
The minister, Rev. Harold Rylett, is a 
candidate for the representation of 
County Tyrone. ~ 

Nrewry.—The annual entertainment 
of the Sunday-school of the Nonsub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church took place 
on the 17th August, and included a 
visit to Altnaveigh House, the residence 
of Mr. Henry Thomson, M.P., to whom, 
with Mrs. Thomson, on the motion of 
Rev, J. A. Crozier, a vote of thanks was 
carried, for their kindness and hospi- 
tality. The Newry Presbyterian Ama- 
teur Band was present on the grounds, 
and contributed to the pleasure of a 
very agreeable day. 


